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EpiToRiaL BuzzinNcs. 


One Day atatime! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme ! 
A good one to live by, 

A day at a time. 





We have received the first number of 
the “Queen Breeders’ Journal,” dated Jan- 
uary, 1889. Itis to be’ issued monthly at 50 
cents a year, at Marlboro, Mass. It con- 
tains 16 pages, and is nicely printed. 





Candy tor Winter Feeding—Mr. 
Fulkenson, of Wayne Co., Pa., desires us to 
give in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL a re- 
ceipt for making candy to feed bees on the 
top of frames in winter. Here it is: 

Use four parts of coffee A sugar, and one 
part of water; simmer until it becomes 
quite hard, on being cooled ; mould it into 
frames of one-inch thickness, and lay it on 
the top of the frames, using sticks under- 
neath ‘<-inch square, to give the bees free 
access to it, and the heat of the hive will 
keep it warm, and soften it. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


ing for a monster convention at Brantford 
next fall, in connection with the meeting of 
the International there. The Honey Pro- 
ducer for December remarks as follows : 


The Canadian Bee Journal makes a 
very happy suggestion, and one which re- 
flects much credit upon it, in speaking of 
the International American Bee-Associa- 
tion meeting at Brantford next year, it says: 


“* Next year the meeting being in Brant- 
ford, we trust that some arrangement may 
be made to secure a good crowd. Let the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association and all 
county societies make it a point to attend in 
a body....Our suggestions may be prema- 
fare, but beginning in time is half the 

attle. 


What an excellent idea if all the county 
associations, and we believe there are seven 
alone affiliated with the Ontario, besides a 
number of others—and the Ontario and the 

uebec can arrange to meet ina body at 

rantford. They alone would have one of 
the very best conventions ever held: if we 
add tothis the bee-keepers of the United 
States, and as it is proposed, representatives 
from several European countries, we shall 
certainly have the best meeting bee-keepers 
have ever held, and we can assure the edi- 
tors of the Canadian Bee Journal and all 
others a most hearty welcome to Brantford. 


We should like to see such a convention 
held, and think that the suggestions are 
“* good and timely.”” We support the motion 
enthusiastically. 





Revised Langstroth.—On page 814 
will be seen the announcement that the 
new and revised edition of the book of the 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth will appear next 
week. It will show the progress of thirty 





The Canadians, it seems, are prepar-| Maryland, My Maryland.—John 


B. Reed, Owing’s Mills, Md.,on Dec. 3, 1888, 
writes us as follows concerning an article 
on page 756, on the institution of a Bee- 
Keepers’ Society in Maryland: 


I lately met with a correspondent of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL who was very 
enthusiastic about the organization of a 
bee-keepers’ association for Maryland. He 
showed me an article that he wrote on that 
subject, which | think is very good; butI 
do not think there has been enough of bee- 
literature distributed in our State to start 
one very soon. if you would make an ap- 
peal to some of our large bee-keepers, and 
some of the neighboring States would lend 
a helping hand, we mightin time organize 
such a body ; if only very smal! at first it 
would very likely increase. There area 
good many who would keep bees if they 
had some one to attend tothem. If there 
were men poles apes doing such work that 
were endorsed by somé association, it would 
increase the number of apiarists. Do you 
not think thatit would be well to agitate 
this matter ? 


Will the bee-keepers in the surrounding 
country correspond with Mr. Reed, so that 
there may be a good working society in- 
stituted in Maryland, as we suggested in an 
editorial on page 756? It requires some one 
to lead, and considerable energy to get the 
bee-keepers together, and then the thing 
can easily be done. Enough enthusiasm 
can be kindled at such a meeting to make a 
society a success. We repeat what we be- 
fore said: Act quickly! Strike out for 
success! Be enthusiastic! These are the 


watch-words which bring suecess, every- 
time. 








Indian Summer seems to have 
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years, and will be very interesting. Itis|sjippedacog” this year. The beautiful 
somewhat strange, and certainly a coinci- | weather which usually comes in October, 
dence, that in the year of three 8’s (1888) | and which we are wont to call “Indian 
there should appear new editions of three of | summer,” arrived this year about the mid- 
the standard books on apiculture—the other | die of November, and is still here. In fact 
two being by Prof. Cook and Mr. A. I. Root. | we can truthfully say that though not quite 
The revised Langstroth is published by Ch. as warm, still ‘“‘ December is as pleasant as 
Dadant & Son, whose long experience in| May,” in all that makes it enjoyable. Our 
practica! apiculture abundantly qualifies | friends in the country have good roads, and 


them for the work of revision. As soon as| with bracing atmosphere, clear skies, and 
the book comes to hand we will give further | 9 jack of snow in the West, the season is 


notice and review. It can be obtained at) delightful. In the East they are having 


this office as soon as issued from the press. | jots of snow, and storms have been too 


_ plenty, while no snow is the rule all throngh 
To Delinquents.—After January 1, | the West. 

1889, we shall discontinue sending the 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL to those who} 








The Michigan Bee-Keepers meet 





As the Cold Weather approaches 


a few weeks ago. 


have not responded to the bills we sent out | 


in convention on Wednesday (the date of 


this paper), and hold a two-days session. 
| This is the 23rd annual convention of this 
State Association. Itis one of the oldest 
and best societies of bee-keepers in Amer- 
ica, and this meeting will no doubt be a 
very interesting one. We shall havea re- 
port of the proceedings in due time. 


every kind-hearted man who owns a horse This does not mean that we shall try to 
will provide his animal witha zomfortable | deprive any one of the pleasure of reading 
blanket, both for stable wear and for cov- | the Bee JouRNAL who really desire its 
ering when hitched out-of-doors. Nor is it continuance, but find it difficult to pay now. 
a matter of kindness of heart alone, but is | Such can get a short extension of time by 
really a matter of economy with the owner asking for it. Weshould be sorry to lose 
of the horse. An animal which is kept| any subscriber who wishes to have its 





comfortably blanketed will keep in good 
condition and come out in the spring in bet- 
ter condition for hard work, on less feed 
than one that is afforded none but its nat- 
ural protection. The cost of the blanket 
will be more than saved in the feed, besides 
adding to the physical comfort and appear- 
ance of the beast. 


weekly visits continued, but do not want | bat 
any to continue to take it whodo not think| Im Australia there is a great com- 
ithey are getting the full worth of their} plaint of drouth, which seems to have ex- 
money. tended all over that continent, New Zealand 
We hope each one will endeavor to send | and the islands adjacent. It is much of the 
us one or more new subseribers when they | same state of affairs as existed in North 
renew. We want at least ten thousand sub- | America in 1887, the results of which are 
scribers for 1889. yet being felt quite extensively. 
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CLEAMS OF NEWS. 





World’s Congress of Bee-Keep- 
ers.—The idea grows, day by day. Mr. J. 
W. Tefft now gets enthusiastic, and says 
that the coming meeting at Brantford, Ont., 
should be a World’s Congress of bee-keepers; 
that it should select as a permanent location 
Niagara Falls for holding its sessions. He 
asks to have the following ‘ Notice ” sub- 
mitted for the consideration of bee-keepers, 
and a prophecy of the future: 


The World’s Congress of bee-keepers will 
hold its first council at Brantford, Ont. 
Now is, the time for local conventions to 
elect delegates, etc., giving four days of 
high thinking in apiculture. Bee-keepers 
of culture and of earnest thought should not 
fail to attend the sessions of the World’s 
Bee-Keepers’ Congress, to be held at Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada, on —— date 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, ——, 1889. 

The old reliable AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL has already dwelt upon the character 
and purposes of this Congress. It is simply 
a gathering for the liberal discussion of 
what is best in bee-culture for men and 
women ; and also for finding out in which 
direction true progress lies ; in what meas- 
ures the greatest good will result. The 
Congress seeks to be simply a little advance 
guard of bee-keeping civilization, blazing 
away for general advance. 

We apprehend a marked effort at the 
coming Congress of bee-keepers to be prac- 
tical. To point out some steps which may 
actually be taken, and what practical good 
may follow. Messrs. Allen Pringle and L. 
C. Root are expected to share in the discus- 
sions, as they are conspicuous among the 
educators, as exponents. 

Dr. A. Stanley Hancock, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., will give his experience in reversible 
frames, all-purpose bee-hives, ventilation, 
et 





c. 
Thomas G. Newman will probably in- 
dicate in a measure the character and pur- 
poses of the four days’ celebration. 

Dr. Tinker on the new sections open on 
all sides. 

The question of the race and type of bees, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook. 

Tobacco, humbugs, and scientific bee- 
keeping by A. 1. Root. 

A welcome address by R. F. Holtermann 
is sure to be earnest and suggestive. 


We submit the above by request, but it is 
too early yet to get up a programme for the 
Congress. 

Weare glad to notice the general waking- 
up to the importance of having a good con- 
vention, and hail with delight the indica- 
tions of a monster meeting, which shall be 
noted for the sacrificing of selfish motives 
and designs, and for the unanimity of those 
present—all working for the general good— 
while making plans for the advancement 
and prosperity of the pursuit. Thatisa 
hopeful sign—a good omen ! 





Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
for sale at this office. 





Odor an“4t Color.—On page 776 Mrs. 
Chaddock avers that she knows that * odor 
isa guide to bees” in search of honey. 
This was in reply to Prof. Cook, who claims 
that “‘ the c_-or of flowers” was the attrac- 
tion to the bees. Now, in Gleanings for 
December, on page 926, Prof. Cook makes 
these additional remarks on the subject: 


Do you remember what ludicrous blunders 
Agassiz made when he attempted to write 
of bees? He wasa master in science, yet 
the humblest bee-keeper in the land could 
have taught even Agassiz very much. 


The point I wish to make is: If we wish 
to learn of bees and their work, we go toa 
bee-man ; so when we wish to learn as to 
the nature, growth, development, and gen- 
eral economy of plants, we will, if wise, go 
to a first-class botanist. W. E. Gladstone is 
a marvelous man, but [ would give a thou- 
sand times as much for Dr. Beal’s opinion 
on an intricate matter connected with plants 
as I would for Gladstone’s. 


Now for my point: All our bontanists 
believe that odor and color in flowers are 
developed peculiarities. They have been 
evolved for the good of the plant. The 
method by which they_aid the plants is by 
attracting insects. We positively know 
that insects by cross-fertilizing the tlowers 
of the same species do immense good to the 
plants. This often changes sterility to 
maximum productiveness, and almost al- 
ways increases the productiveness many 
fold. Of eourse, as bees are so much more 
numerous in early spring than any and all 
other sweet-loving insects, they are the 
chief agents in this good work. 

We may say, then, that the rich coloration 
and penetrating odors of flowers are their 
distress signals. Bees see the colors or 
smell the odors, and so are attracted, to the 
mutual benefit of both parties. We see, 
then, why many showy flowers, like cardi- 
nal bloom, and the Rocky Mountain or Col- 
orado cleome attract bees and other insects 
without odor. Other inconspicuous flowers, 
like mignonette, are very fragrant, and so 
attract insects by scent, not gaudy colora- 
tion. Still others, like the phlox, are both 
showy and fragrant. 

Again, are not our bees governed by rea- 
son? Itis sometimes said, that bees are 
wholly ruled by instinct. I do not think so. 


A red clover field is rich in clover, and de- | 


lightful with fragrance. Yet the honey-bee 
generally passes it by. A less fragrant and 
more feebly adorned white clover field at 
the same time rings with the hum of bees. 
Why the difference? The bees have 
learned by experience that they receive no 
benefit from red clover. Indeed, the very 
fact that they are attracted by color argues 
that they are reasoning from former experi- 
ence. Bees are, in a sense, botanists. 





A Good Christmas Present for an 
apiarian friend or relative would be one of 
the new books on apiculture, or even a 
year’s subscription to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Seelist of books on page 815 of 
this issue, and select what you desire. If 
sent for at once, there will be plenty of 
time to get either the book or subscription 
receipt in time for Christmas. 





Now is the time to sell the honey. The 
holidays are at hand, and the best prices 
rule about that time. 





Well did Pythagoras put it when he 
said, ** Rest satisfied with doing well, and 
leave others to talk of you as they please.” 
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Button-Ball Honey. — Mr. S. A. 
Shuck, of Liverpool, Llls., gives the follow- 
ing particulars concerning this honey-pro- 
ducer, in Gleanings : 


There are thousands of acres of it in the 
marshes of this, the Illinois river bottom. I 
have lived in this place five years, but we 
got no button-ball honey until !ast season. 
it bloomed about three weeks, and gave us 

wife, children and 1) something over a ton 
rom this source. 


This season it bloomed six weeks, and we 
have taken off the hives about 2,000 pounds, 
all button-ball honey. ‘here is about a ton 
on the hives, and the greater part of that is 
button-ball. 


The cause of its failure in previous years 
was ice amen sine J it down during the winter; 
and its continuing so long in bloom this 
season was caused by the water. When it 
commenced to bloom it was standing in 
water up toits “chin.” The water com- 
menced going down ; and asthe water con- 
tinued to fall, new shoots put forth, and 
new buds kept coming, so that there was 
pa aan button-ball bloom yet last 
week. 


We obtained nearly three tons of honey 
last season from 98 colonies in the spring, 
and went into winter quarters with 114 colo- 
nies. We commenced last spring with about 
108 colonies ; and while we have nota big 
crop, we have a fair yield. Our neighbors 

ot almost nothing last season, and a little 
ess so far this season. 





Among the ancient “Irish Signs and 
Omens” enumerated by an exchange, we 
notice the following as directions or en- 
chantments to attract wild bees : 


Gather fox-glove, raspberry leaves, wild 
marjoram, mint, camomile, and valerian, 
mix with butter made on Monday, on which 
day the herbs should also be gathered. Boil 
with honey, and rub the vessel into which 
the bees should go, with the mixture. Place 
it in a tree, and the bees will come. 


In our day they sound very strange among 
matter-of-fact people. 


sx The National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union fiscal year has heretofore ended on 
June 30. Sometime since it was proposed 
to have it end with the calendar year. It 
was submitted to vote, and every vote, so far 
received, is in favor of the change, except 
one which suggests that “January is always 
settlement month, and funds scarce.” As 
the dues are not delinquent for six months, 
that objection is nullified. The change is 
therefore declared carried by consent. 

This change will make the time for pay- 
ing dues and voting for officers come on 
Jan. 1, and blanks will be sent out on Dee. 
15, for that object. 





To Our Subscribers.—Send to F. 
P. Shumway, Jr., Boston, Mass., for a free 
sample copy of the Cottage Hearth, a beau- 
tiful illustrated magazine, and so realize 
what an EXTRAORDINARY OFFER we are 
making when we propose to send both the 
Cottage Hearth and the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for a full year for only $1.50, 
when the price of the Cottage Hearth alone 
is $1.50 a year, thus giving you two standard 
publications at the price ofone. ~ 
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DREARY WINTER. 


Alas! all flowerless are the vales ; 
We feel the breath of Arctic gales. 


All silent are the honey-bees, 
And gaunt and leafless are the trees. 


The daisies to the zephyrs nod 
No more—dead is the golden-rod. 


No fire-flies in the alders g'eam ; 
No more the swallows skim the stream. 


The grass is withered on the lawn ; 
No more the song-bird greets the dawn. 


The ney crickets chirp no more ; 
The weather-strips are on the door. 


Now come bleak winds with drizzling showers, 
And ’neath the eaves the sparrow cowers. 


The glory of the autumn’s past, 
And dreary winter's coming fast. 


The dreary winter with its snow, 
And days of “ eight and ten below.” 
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Placing the Section-Case for 
Comb Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 596.—When comb honey is desired, 
can apy more honey be obtained by placing 
the section-case crosswise over the frames, 
than by using it lengthwise ; that is, running 
with the frames, or from front to rear ?—New 
York. 


No.—C. C. MILER. 

No.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I think not.—J. M. HamsBaueu. 

I think not.—M. Mauin. 

No, certainly not.—R. L. Taytor. 


No. No more, and no less. —EUGENE 
SECOR. 

No. What kind of a hive do you 
have ?—WILt M. BARNuM. 


No ; and there are serious objections 
to such a practice.—JAMEs HEeppon. 


I can see no difference in favor of 
either plan.—G. M. Doourirr_e. 


We do not think that it makes any 
difference as to quantity.—Dapant & 
Son. 

Having never tried them crosswise, 
Ido not know.—A. B. Mason. 


I prefer them to run crosswise, but 
practically I do not think it makes 
any difference.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I think not. I have them both ways, 
and I see no difference in the amount 
of honey secured.—A. J. Cuox. 


I do not think that there can be, and 
I see no good reason why it should.— 
J. E. Ponp. 


Ican see no difference as far as 
honey is concerned. I prefer the sec- 
tions to run with the frames.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

No, never. Besides it is wrong any- 
way. Run sections the same as the 
frames, and the hive need be level or 
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true one way. Run the seétions cross- 
wise, and the hive must be level both 
ways. Double trouble without a sin- 
gle advantage.—J. M. Suuck. 


I do not think that it makes much 
difference, but putting the sections 
lengthwise is generally preferred.—P. 
L. VIALLON. 

It makes no difference, but as hives 
are generally tilted forward to shed 
water, it is best to place the sections 
running from front to rear. The hives 
must be kept plumb sidewise, when 
comb either in brood-frames or sec- 
tions is being built.—C. H. DIBBErRN. 


Ihave used cases largely in both 
ways, and as to quantity of honey I 
have failed to see any difference in 
favor of either way. I make my cases 
so that the sections run with the 
brood-frames, in order that the hives 
may be “tipped” forward slightly so 
as to drain the alighttng-board of any 
water that may get there.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


Oh, no! No good reason is pre- 
sented why it should make any differ- 
ence in the quantity of honey obtained, 
so far as we can discover. There are 
reasons for having the combs parallel 
with the brood-frames, other than a 
quantity of honey.—TuHe Epiror. 


eS 


Separate Section-Cases, or Wide 
Frames ?¢ 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 597.—Can more honey be obtained 
by using separate cases (that is, those with 
sections) than by using wide frames with sec- 
tions ?—E. 


No, I think not.—R. L. Taytor. 


No more honey, but less work.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

I never use wide frames. Place all 
sections in cases.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I think not, but it is more conven- 
ient to use separate cases.—A. B. 
MASON. 

Not according to my experience.— 
P. L. VIALLON. 

I think so, and in better shape 
usually.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


There is no difference as to quantity; 
itis only a matter of convenience to 
the bee-keeper.—C. H. DisBeErn. 


I have never made a practical test, 
but I believe the difference would not 
be very marked.—J. M. HamBauaGu. 


The wide-frame plan will give as 
much honey as any plan so far known. 
—G. M. Doo.LiTtLe. 


I do not know as I understand your 
question fairly. But I am satisfied 
that Ican get more honey with the 









section-case than with wide frames.— 
Witt M. Barnum. 

Isee no reason why. It is simply 
for convenience that we use crates or 
cases, in lieu of wide frames.—A. J. 
Coox. 

It depends upon _ circumstances, 
There are advocates of both plans. 
Probably but little difference will be 
found.—J. E. Ponp. 


I use separate cases, also sections in 
wide frames, and I can see no differ- 
ence with the same race of bees and 
colonies of the same strength.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

One plan will secure just as much 
honey as the other, other things being 
equal. It is altogether a question of 
cheapness and convenience. I began 
with wide frames, but I have discarded 
them.—M. Manin. 


Perhaps not, but the latter method 
would involve the most work, I think. 
In a large apiary the question is not 
simply quantity, but maximum quan- 
tity with minimum labor.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 

Cases for surplus honey of half- 
depth offer advantages that those of 
full-depth do not; for the reason that 
a small amount of storage-room is of- 
fered at one time, and heat is econo- 
mized. The ‘case” system has al- 
most superseded the wide-frame sys- 
tem, and will eventually “push it to 
the wall.” Very much of this popu- 
larity is due to the old Heddon case.— 
J. M. Suuck. 


I have tried both the wide-frame and 
the case system, and I conclude that if 
the apiarist is possessed of genius, and 
is indifferent to what is by some peo- 
ple called +‘ fuss” in the bee-business, 
there need be but little difference in 
the quantity of comb honey realized. 
But for my part I am not fond enough 
of «* fuss” to be found fussing with 
such impracticable traps as wide 
frames. —G. W. DEMAREE. 


In all probability the difference in 
quantity is very little, if any. Con- 
venience and economy of labor and 
material are the only things which are 
claimed for section-cases for surplus 
honey, which are now superseding 
the wide frames very rapidly. — THE 
EDITOR. 


ee 


The TVime tor Reading has come, 
with the long winter evenings. Wehavea 
large stock of bee-books, and would like to 
fill orders for them. To read and post up is 
the way to succeed in any pursuit—in none 
is it more important than in bee-keeping. 


Cee ce na EEE 


t@” The annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Illinois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be beld in the Supervisors Room of 





the Court House at Rockford, Ilis., on Jan. 15 and 
16, 1889. D. A. *ULLER, See. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





REMINISCENCES. 
A Record of a Woman's Work 
Among the Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY S. B. ATWATER. 

The season has been a disastrous one 
to me. There was one continual 
drouth from the beginning to the end 
of the season. I kept my bees alive 
by feeding honey. 


Death of Mrs. 8S. B. Atwater. 


But on Dec. 12, 1887, my dear wife 
passed to the ‘ summer land.” 
consequence of this death in the 
family, the bees also died. 

If itwere known how many years I 
have been reading the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, the reader would no doubt 
exclaim, **Can any man read modern 
bee-culture to so little purpose, that 
that old superstition still clings to 
him?” Ihave read modern bee-cul- 
ture quite extensively, and still what I 
have said I believe to be true. My 
wife also had studied the books, and 
read the papers until she became well 
versed in what is known of the nature 
and habits of the honey-bee, and an 
adept in the management of an apiary. 


We worked our apiary at first alto- 
gether for extracted honey; and in 
building up by dividing, by forming 
nuclei and other methods of increas- 
ing the original stock, she had consid- 
erable experience. In this work she 
often made discoveries by her observa- 
tions, and came to conclusions that 
months afterwards, and sometime years 
afterward, she saw confirmed by the 
observations of others, and recorded in 
the bee books and papers. 


Bees Devouring their Eggs. 


One of these observations I recall 
now, made several years ago. She 
had strengthened a nucleus by giving 
it frames of brood from a strong col- 
ony. When these frames were put in, 
she noticed one frame filled with eggs 
that were not hatched. In two days 
afterward the cells in this frame were 
empty—the bees had evidently de- 
voured the eggs. The same was no- 
ticed every time that eggs were put 


into the hives where there were but! 


few bees, and those bees young. 


As al, 








| 
| 


| 


had been moved to a new location. 
On noticing these ‘bees closely, she 
saw that they would walk out of the 
entrance a little way on the alighting- 
board, and then return to the hive 
without taking wing. She came to 
the conclusion that the old bees—the 
honey-gatherers and water - carriers 
that had been once in these hives—had 
flown out in the early morning, and 
when they had obtained their loads, 
had gone back to the hive on the old 
stand instead of coming back to the 
new place; and thatthe bees in the 
hives on the new stands were all young 
bees, and not old enough to fly. She 
sprinkled some water on the edge of 
the alighting-board, and was delighted 
to see how eagerly the young bees 
crowded out and drank it. 





In a few days, as she watched these 
hives, she saw that the young bees 
were beginning to fly, and hunt new 
watering-places. * And then again, 
when she had the good fortune to 
catch a stray swarm, that had struck 
out to find a new habitation, and had 
it nicely hived, she thought it was not 
one new colony that we then most 
wanted, but two or three. So she 
lifted two or three frames from the 
newly-hived swarm with their clusters 
of bees, and put them in a new hive 
with plenty of frames of brood from 
hives that could well spare them in 
June; and two or three more frames 
were lifted from the hive containing 
the new swarm, and placed in still 
another hive, which was filled up by 
frames of brood drawn from strong 
colonies. These hives were each placed 
in a new location, and as the division 
was made before the newly-hived 
swarm had had time to mark its loca- 
tion, each part staid with the brood 
that was given it. 

In this experiment there was no 
complaint about the bees eating fresh 
eggs in comb that was put in the hive, 
nor was there any necessity for sprink- 
ling water on the alighting-board for 
the young bees to carry in. This divi- 
sion of the new swarm was so satisfac- 
tory, that in after years, when we de- 
sired to increase, we waited for a 
natural swarm and then divided it 
according to its strength. 

These and many other things she 
discovered which afterward she saw 
confirmed by the writings of others. 
Some experiments that she tried in 
the management of bees did not work 
out as well as she expected they would, 
but even in failures there were lessons 
that were learned. In trying different 


On another occasion after we had | plans of management, she found which 


divided some strong colonies, leaving | were the best. 


As an illustration, she 


about the same quantity of bees and | put the extra story of empty comb be- 
brood in each of the two hives, she| low the bees instead of above, as is 


noticed that but few bees were flying 
the next day in front of the hives that 


| 


usual, but the experiment was nota 
success. 


Those colonies which had their ex- 
tra stories of empty comb placed above 
them gathered more honey than those 
did whose condition was reversed. I 
have written this much to show that 
my wife was a thinker and an experi- 
menter. She had read that it is nat- 
ural for bees to store honey over their 
brood, and she believed it after she 
had tried to make them store it below. 


Bee-Stings aud Smoke. 


I cannot tell you all the discoveries 
she made in one short letter, but I will 
relate one more: She noticed that 
sometimes when we pinched a bee and 
induced it to resent the provocation 
by a sting, that other bees would be 
excited by the scent given out by the 
stinging bee ; and perhaps a half dozen 
other bees, that up to that moment 
had been well-behaved, would instantly 
take the warpath and rush right to the 
spot already stung, and do their best 
to sting it some more. At such times 
she used the smoker, turning on a 
blast of smoke to take away the scent 
of the bee-sting. It was but a short 
time till she discovered that smoke 
was an antidote for the poison of the 
bee-sting. 

We have tried many things, but 
nothing gives so much relief as 
smoke blown from the bee-smoker for 
afew moments on the place stung. 
This fact has been mentioned in the 
BEE JOURNAL, but for the benefit of 
new subscribers it ought to be re- 
peated every three months. Those 
who try the experiment for the first 
}time will soon learn to lose as little 
time as possible after being stung, be- 
fore beginning to puff the smoke on 
the sting. I never saw any man who 
could do as much work, and do it as 
intelligently in handling bees, as my 
wife could. 


The Philosophy. 


I will now return to the philosophy 
—not the superstition—that connects 
the death of my wife with the death of 
the bees the same winter. She and I 
had always worked together in pre- 
paring our bees for winter. My wife 
was taken sick just about the time we 
expected to go to work to prepare the 
bees for winter, and she was not able 
to help. My whole time and thoughts 
were engrossed in caring for my wife. 
The bees were neglected, and stood 
out through the rigorous winter with- 
out any packing. They are dead now, 
but there would have been but little 
profit in them this summer had they 
lived. The white clover was killed by 
the drouth one year ago. It came up 


from the seed, and if we have a good 
winter, this will be a good location for 
bees next year. 





Viola, Ills. - 











PEACHES. 
Sound Fruit is Never Attacked 
by the Bees. 


Written for the Farm Life. 


The matter has come up a great 
many times in regard to bees and 
peaches, and perhaps more this pres- 
ent season than heretofore. A few 
days ago a neighbor told me that our 
bees had taken complete possession of 
his peach orchard. They were * clean- 
ing the fruit right off the trees, and 
would not let anybody go near the 
trees.” Itold him they were eating 
the decayed peaches, and no others. 
He would not believe me until I took 
him down to our fruit-house and 
showed him several baskets of sweet 
cling-stone peaches. These sweet 
cling-stones are the first that ripen, 
and this year they began rotting, a 
great part of them, before they got 
mellow enough to eat. I have taken 
considerable time and pains to look 
into the whole matter, and I think I 
understand it. 

I bought of a neighbor about two 
bushels of these peaches, and I imme- 
diately sorted out all decayed and 
mellow ones. Before I got through, 
the bees were busy on the decayed 
ones, and where the skin was bruised 
they rapidly enlarged the opening and 
soon finished the peach. For two or 
three hours not a bee was to be found 
on those that had been sorted out as 
perfect. By noon, however, knots of 
bees were gathered in different parts 
of almost every basket. 

I sorted them again, and found little 
white spots, indicating that rot had 
commenced since I went over them in 
the morning, and whenever the bees 
found these indications that decay had 
commenced on a small spot, they 
pushed their tongues into it, and rap- 
idly made the opening larger. I then 
placed a part of the peaches indoors, 
where the bees could not get at them. 
In about three hours’ time, as before, 
quite a number of the peaches showed 
decayed spots. Some had commenced 
to get mellow, but the greater part of 
them commenced to rot before getting 
mellow at all. 

Well, wherever they were left out- 


of-doors the bees found out what was. 


going on, and kept going over the 


eas | 
peaches, waiting for .a soft spot to ap- 


pear. Before these soft spots ap- 
peared, a whitish down always indi- 
cated where rot was going to com- 
mence. The appearance was some- 
thing like mildew. 

Good peaches, however, that became 
mellow before this rotting commenced, 
were never attacked or injured by the 
bees at all. If, after the peaches get 


. 
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mellow, they are tumbled around in 
the baskets so as to bruise the skin, 
they will be attacked by the bees. 
They will also, within 24 hours, as a 
rule, commence to decay if the bees do 
not get at them. 


Now, friends, I think you have the 
truth of the whole matter. The bees 
do not injure sound peaches. They 
will, however, get through the skin at 
once when this process of decay com- 
mences, and it will start out through 
the basket of peaches in just a few 
hours—that is, if you sort out every 
decayed peach, and every one that 
shows any symptoms of decay, at nine 
o'clock in the morning, during hot, 
rainy weather, by noon you will find a 
good many that have commenced to 
rot—enough so that the bees will get 
at them. In a few hours more, the 
peach will sometimes be too rotten for 
sale or use. 

Now, I do not know whether this 
kind of rot always occurs with these 
sweet cling-stones or not. I have 
noticed it several seasons, but I never 
saw it so bad as this season. It com- 
mences when the peach is nearly ripe, 
and it may attack fruit before it is 
mellow, or after it is mellow, or not at 
all. It is not the same kind of rot that 
spoils fruit when it rots from over- 
ripeness. I[f you get a remedy for the 
rot, you will also have a remedy for 
the bees; and this kind of rot is cer- 
tainly a very serious matter to fruit- 
growers. 

Now, then,” there is one other 
trouble : When your fruit gets bruised 
so as to break the skin, the bees will 








to be worth talking about. He knew 
many of them were rotting, even be- 
fore they were ripe; but he did not 
know the bees were at work on the 


trees, only on those that had begun to 
rot. 

Another thing: The bees would pay 
no attention to these peaches, even the 
sweet ones, were it a season when 
honey could be found in the fields. 
With us, however, the bees seldom find 
honey enough to keep them busy at 
the time when peaches begin to ripen. 

October, 1888. 


[When the whole facts are known, 
the bees will be fully exonerated from 
the charge of attacking sound fruit, as 
is so well demonstrated in the fore- 
going article from that excellent agri- 
cultural periodical called the Farm 
Life, published at Rochester, N. Y.— 
Ep. } 


UNITING. 


Use of Chloroform in Handling 
Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. E. WOODWARD. 





On page 742 some one asks if any 
ill-effects would follow the use of chlo- 
roform in quieting bees, or introduc- 
ing queens. As I have neverseen any 
method for its use in the apiary, from 
our leading apiarists, I will give the 





rapidly take out the inside. People 
who handle fruit, however, greatly 
magnify the effects; and my neighbor 
was greatly surprised to see me _ pick 
out peaches and push the bees away 
with my finger, in order to show him 
the white mold which is the forerun- 
ner, or harbinger, of the rot on every 
peach where the bees had found an 
opening. He could hardly believe me 
when I told him they did not chase 
his people out of the orchard. 


method I use for uniting colonies and 
introducing queens. 


In the first place, we must take into 
consideration the powerful liquid we 
are to use. Chloroform is a colorless, 
volatile liquid, and is very powerful 
for man or beast, and should not be 
allowed in the hands of any child. 


Get the chloroform and_ three 
sponges, and saturate one of the 
sponges with the liquid; dampen a 
sponge with water, and put the sponge 





Now, I wish the whole matter might 
be fully understood, and I wish our 
agricultural papers would copy the 
facts I have here given. There is 
some trouble with bees and fruit, I am 
well aware ; but the trouble is not so| 
| great as fruit-men often imagine ; and | 
| 1 am sure it will be very much less ex- | 
pense to arrange the damages in an! 
amicable way, rather than to attempt | 
to right the matter by going to law. 

Let the bee-keeper and the fruit-| 
raiser both look into the matter, and | 


posed gathering the fruit, or paying 





into the bee-smoker; then put in the 
sponge saturated with the chloroform, 
and then putin the third sponge. Be 
sure that you have the sponge satur- 
ated with the chloroform between the 
two sponges dampened with water. 
This will hold the strength of the 
chloroform. 

Wet a cloth with water and cover 
over the frames of the hive thatis to 
be manipulated, and cover the hive up 
again. Now take the smoker and 
give the bees two puffs of the chloro- 


talk it over in a friendly way. I pro-|form. Then goto the next hive and 


operate on it as before. If you are 


the damages ; but my neighbor finally | uniting bees, then go back to the first 
declared that there were not sound|hive and give them two puffs more. 
peaches enough there in the first place! By this time the bees will be * silly,” 
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and the queens may be allowed to run 
in, and all will be right. 

The bees may also be united with 
perfect satisfaction, and without loss. 
No consumption of honey is needed, 
no sweet solution is wanted, and the 
perfumes of cremated wood is uncalled 
for. The time is fast approaching 
when the old 48-hour-method will be- 
come obsolete. 

South Newbury, Ohio. 


HONEY-BEES. 


Apicultural Literature and 
Facts About Bees. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HENRY K. STALEY. 





Among the bees still holds good that 
law of the stronger preying upon the 
weaker. The thought rendered in 
poetry is as follows : 

Big fleas have little fleas to bite ‘em. 

And little fleas have lesser fieas, ad infinitum. 

So, when we look into the animal 
kingdom on this nether world, we ‘ 
the lion preying upon the jackal, e 
wolf upon the lamb, ete.; but of 
course, there are exceptions to the 
general rule. 


The Robbers Among the Bees. 


The bee in its formation, life and 
idiosyncrasies is a good deal like man,’ 
as I mentioned on page 792. That is, 
in a case of continuous drouth, and 
when honey-bearing plants cease to 
pour forth their nectar, the bee, like 
man when he is out of employment 
and becomes down-hearted, will often 
resort to robbing. But this robbing 
may be easily remedied, by so chang- 
ing the hives, that, the robbers instead 
of bringing honey to their own hive, 
will be taking it from their own alveary 
to the other. This will often neutra- 
lize the affair, but sometimes it will 
not. Then you had better try the 
odor plan (¢. e.) putting one kind of 
odor (as peppermint) in one hive, and 
another kind (as musk) in the other ; 
and, then, the bees of the various hives 
being able to distinguish themselves 
from one another, you will soon see 
the truth in that old saying, « Uber 
dem Sturme ist Ruhe”-—After the tem- 
pest is sunshine. 

No one who has not seen this whole- 
sale robbing among bees, can hardly 





comprehend how the little scalawags 
dart through the air from one hive to} 
the other, the robbers bearing home | 
their little load of pilfered sweets, | 
shaking themselves at the entrance of | 
their own hive to inform their co-| 
laborers, when the air is soon filled | 


that comes in sight, on the least provo- 
catian, while over the alighting-board 
of the robber hive may be seen the 
pilferers falling thick and fast. 

Virgil’s description of a pugna be- 
tween two colonies of bees, applies 
very well to this robbing incident. It 
is as follows : 

‘* As soon, therefore, as they find the 
spring serene, and the fields of air 
open, forth they rush from their gates; 
they join battle: buzzing sounds-arise 
in the sky aloft: mingled they cluster 
in a mighty round, and fall headlong : 
hail rains not thicker from the air, nor 
such quantities of acorns from the 
shaken oak. The kings themselves 
admit the hosts, distinguished by their 
wings, exert mighty souls in little 


| bodies, obstinately determined not to 


yield till the dread victor has com- 
pelled either these or those to turn 
their backs in flight. These commo- 
tions of their minds, and this so mighty 
fray, checked by the throw of a little 
dust will cease.” 

The above, of course, is the embel- 
lished language of the poet, and 
adorned by his imagination to look 
plausible to the illiterate ; but in practi- 
cable experience he will find the diffi- 
culties are greater than he expected. 
We may exclaim with Bobbie Burns, 
when bees are on the pilfering ram- 
page, and 

Bizz out wi angry fyke, (bustle) 

When plundering herds assail their byke (hive), 
that for the nonce, it is enough for a 
literate apiarist to manage them, let 
alone an illiterate one. 

For 21 days of its life (the worker- 
bee)—16 days for the queen, and 24 
for the drone—it lives what may be 
termed an aquatic life; and from the 
hatching of the egg it passes through 
great changes, until it finally emerges 
from the cell a perfect bee, when its 
life may be said to be that of the 
aerial type; for then, it soon acquires 
the power to use its wings, feet and 
other organs. 

It devotes about the first ten days of 
its aerial life to cleaning cells—pre- 
paratory to receive the eggs or honey 
—or taking care of bees just emerging, 
etc., like children learn to perform the 
work in a cuisine and household duties. 

At12 or 14 days of age the bee 
commences to labor in the fields, and 
passes its prime at about six weeks in 
the working season, when mild—or it 
may be only 30 days, during a strong 
honey-flow—when it steadily begins to 
go into decline. So, like us, it is only 
a few short days from the time they 





| had their first after-birth frolic, when 


Sporting with quick glance, 
Show to the sun their waved coats dropt with gold, 





themselves away from the busy swarm 
of population, to some remote place to 
die in. Hence when the peculiarities 
of the bee are brought vis-a-vis with 
the peculiarities of the human race, 
does it not seem that we are very 
closely allied to the family of the Apis 
Mellifica ? 

Ataxy, when the hive is in a healthy 
condition, finds no place among the 
bees. Everything must be in apple- 
pie crder. If there are some that get 
mad, and trow they will do what they 
please sans souci, they are soon ousted 
out or treated to a reprimand. One 
thing very queer about them is, the 
the utter nonchalance they have for in- 
firm members of their family. 

It is a well known fact, that some 
people who are too lazy to work in the 
winter-time, through their influence 
with the trustee in their township, get 
a permit to enter the county infirmary 
palming off valetudinarianism on him 
Of course, with this permit, they gain 
an entrance into the infirmary, and 
feast there, through the winter at the 
expense of the county, leaving again 

When that Aprille with his schowers swoote 

‘he drought of Marche has perced to the roote, 
to seek employment. We find no such 
thing in the bee-hive, because they be- 
lieve in the adage that says, he who 
does not.labor shall not eat. 

Those bees that are sick, bruised, or 
in some way rendered infirm, are 
hustled out and thrown overboard. 
This resembles the way Sparta did 
with her infirm children. Every newly- 
born babe was taken, according to the 
Law of Lycurgus, before a committee 
of aged men, who gave, the decision 
upon his right to live. If puny or 
sickly, into a ravine they slung him to 
die; but, if he seemed likely to be 
strong, he was accepted as one of the 
sons of Sparta, and had one nine-thou- 
sandth part of the public lands given 
to him. 

So also with the bees, they allow no 
cripples among them, and will even 
tear down an inchoate queen if one of 
her limbs is in some way injured. 
They have no time to* bother with the 
infirm ; life is too short, and théhoney- 
flow too uncertain and pusillanimous 
to be bothered with them. Like the 
Spartans of old at the pass of Ther- 
mopyle, they have a mighty work to 
accompish with small numbers, and in 
a short time ; and, therefore, they have 
no time to bother with theinfirm when 
the honey-flow is thundering rapidly 
pass their threshold. 

The type of a man’s life for nine 
months is aquatic, and during that in- 
terval of time he assumes many differ- 
ent but correlated forms ; and is it not 
so with the bee? The egg hatches, 


with a maddened, angry swarm of| to the time when, with torn wings and | and the larva grows, in what may be 
bees, ready to sting the first person' haggard limbs, they wearily draw’ termed a parvum fretum (little sea)- of 























liquid food, which it gradually,through 
many distinct forms, uses up, going 
through the various forms of larva, 
pupa (where it spins its cocoon, which 
serves as a velvet bed for its immature 
body to bounce about in, and also to 
guard against jars, as well as apicul- 
tural eruptions indulged in by illiterate 
bee-men), to the imago state where it 
assumes the real form of the bee. 
During this time—mirabile dictu—the 
pabulum in the cell seems to change 
directly into the body of the bee, and 
if any offal escapes, it must be in the 
form of gaseous vapors. 


At the birth of a child his life be- 
comes aerial; he soon, through nour- 
ishment from his mother’s bosom, ac- 
quires the power to use his limbs with 
energy ; to expand his lungs with the 
atmospheric air, and squall, and many 
other doings I need not mention to those 
blest with little children. How won- 
derfully similar to the bee in its pecu- 
liarities is man! No wonder that great 
poet, Green, wrote this lovely litile 
passage : 

To the mind’s ear, and inward silence, 

‘There silence « ks, and shade gives light : 

While insects from the threshold preach, 

And minds disposed to musing teach ; 

Proud of strong limbs and painted hues, 

They perish by the slightest bruise ; 

Or maladies be; within 

Destrvy more slow life’s frail machine : 

From maggot-youth thro’ cnenge of state, 

‘They feel like us, the turns of fate. 


Some born to creep have lived to fly, 

And changed earth's cells for dwellings high ; 
And some that did their six wings keep, 
Before they died, been forced to creep. 

They politics, like ours, profess ; 

‘The greater prey upon the less. 


Some strain on foot huge loads to bring, 
Some toil incessant on the wing ; 

Nor from their vigorous schemes desist 
‘Till death ; and then they are never mist. 
Some frolic, toil, marry, increase, 

Are sick and well, have war and peace ; 
And broke with age in half a day, 

Yield to successors, and away. 


Yes, truly, Green saw and under- 
stood the bee in the way the poet, 
Gray, meant the following lines, thus: 

To contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man. 

The quotation from Green’s «‘Grotto,” 
I consider one of the gems of bee- 
literature, worthy of being learned by 
every bee-loving person, notwithstand- 
ing the apicultural effusions of Shakes- 
peare, or the embellished sayings in 
Virgil’s Fourth Georgics, to the con- 
trary ; for where in all the realm of 
bee-literature will you find a poem 
containing so great a maximum of 
thought in so small a number of 
words, which at the same time may be 
construed to apply to the human race 
so minutely ? 

Are we not proud of brawny arms 
and sparkling eyes, rubicund cheeks 
and dainty hands? Yet, is not a 
slight cut or bruise able to produce 
tetenus, when Death, with his reaping 
scythe, claims us as hisown? Although 
many are the panaceas that have been 
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recommended and tried to cure con- 
sumption, it, like foul brood, may 
emanate from the mother, so that no 
remedy may be able to cure it. If the 
parents are consumptive, .we know 
that the child may, in all probability, 
be made the possessor of what may be 
termed hereditary consumption; and 
we know also, that a healthy person 
without the slightest blemish of 
hereditary consumption, may contract 
that awful disease through the neglect 
of a cold. 


So also there is hereditary foul 
brood, emanating from the queen-bee, 
the germs of which are supposed to 
exist in the eggs themselves, and also 
the foul brood that grasps a healthy 
colony being conveyed to it by bees 
from other infected colonies; or the 
germs may be wafted through the air, 
or it issupposed that the bacilli may 
exist in the newly-gathered pollen, 
and thus find its way into the rank 
and file of the bee-hive. 


The following lines of Pope, in his 
**Essay on Man,” seem to apply di- 
rectly to hereditary consumption in 
man, and may be construed to apply 
to hereditary foul brood in bees, thus : 
As man perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death ; 

The young disease, that must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
strength. 

Returning to Green’s sayings, we 
can easily construe the distich, 


Some born to creep, have lived to fly, 
And chang’d earth’s cells for dwellings high, 


to apply to man. Yes, some men who 
were born in penury, like Lincoln, 
Grant and Garfield, changed their 
humble abodes for dwellings high, as- 
cending step by step to the top of the 
ladder of Renown, until at its summit 
they stood environed with the Nimbus 
of fame, and the Aureola of glory ; 
while some, born with * silver spoons 
in their mouth,” before they died have 
been forced to beg from door to door. 
Nor do we from our vigorous schemes 
desist till death, and then we are 
missed very little, for the world still 
gyrates on its axis, our orb still circles 
round the sun, seed-time and harvest 
come and go, and the busy populations 
of the earth still fill up the combs of 
prosperity with the rich productions 
of our globe, while we go into oblivion 
and glide down the river of Forgetful- 
ness. Truly our “life is but a sheet of 
paper white, where on each one may 


write his word or two, and then comes | 


night ;” or we can exclaim with Gray : 
Poor moralist ! and what are thou ? 

A solitary fly! 

Thy joys no glittering female meets, 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 


No patuees plumage to display ; 

On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy sun is set. thy spring is gone— 
We frolic while 'tis May. 


Pleasant Ridge, Ohio. 


NECTAR. 


Honey is Not Made, but Gath- 
ered from Flowers. 


Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


In an old book that my father used 
to read from as I stood by his knee, 
are these words: ‘* My son, eat thou 
honey, because it is good.” Yes, in- 
deed, ‘it is good ;” not only for the 
young, but the old, decrepit, and mid- 
dle-aged. It gives warmth to the sys- 
tem, arouses nervous energy, and gives 
vigor to the vital functions. 

After the closing of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
during the fall of 1880, a number of 
bee-keepers, myself among the’ num- 
ber, called at the home of General 
Withers. We walked through and 
admired that beautiful palace, with its 
many stained windows, perfect venti- 
lation, and hard-finished interior, fur- 
nished with every convenience, for the 
comfort and health of the horses, 
which were to be its inmates. In the 
course of conversation this genial gen- 
tleman said the horses had paid for 
their home, and among other things, 
that his father, who lived to be a very 
old man, always ate a little honey 
every day. 

People have said to me: “I thought 
honey was all the same; that bees 
made it, and you bee-keepers call it 
basswood, clover honey, ete.” It is 
true, that all that the bees collect and 
store in their combs is honey, whether 
it is the product of the leaves or bark 
of trees, honey-dew or sweet juice 





| oozing from corn-stalks, wheat-stubble, 
or distilled in the corollas of beautiful 
flowers. 

| Bee-masters now endeavor to keep 
‘the different kinds of honey as distinct 
‘as possible, and they do it in this way : 
| All the honey gathered in the North 
\and the West, up to the time of the 
blooming of white clover, is used in 
| brood-rearing. There may be excep- 
tions to this, in the vicinity of large 
|apple orchards, but in this locality 
| there are but few trees, and what there 
|are, are crab apples. 





During some seasons, very large 
|colonies, at near the close of fruit- 
| bloom, will have their combs built out 
l|white with new wax, and the 
rich in wax, so much so that the scales 
are visible with the naked eye, and 
|oecasionally a swarm issues. These 
| are the right conditions for colonies to 
| be in when surplus boxes are to be put 
lon ; but instead of putting them on we 
| 


bees 


remove two or three frames of brood 
and honey, as the circumstances may 
‘favor, and fill their places with empty 
comb. 
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I do this because I know that honey 
from this source is of short duration, 
and it is better to remove this brood 
and honey, and give it to weak colo- 
nies, so that they may all be strong, 
at the advent of white clover. 

Apple honey is dark, but has a rose 
flavor which is agreeable, but bees-are 
not strong enough when it blooms, to 
store any amount of surplus, as it re- 
quires so much to support brood-rear- 
ing at this time of the year. 

Raspberry honey is fine, but there is 
not enough of it in this locality to 
yield much surplus, and at about the 
same time wild cherry blooms, which 
secretes bitter honey. Some seasons, 
locusts and dandelions are rich in nec- 
tar, and it is much better to have these 
honeys made into bees, than mixed up 
in surplus. 

White Clover Honey. 


When the spring flows of nectar are 
passed, and the apiary has been man- 
aged intelligently, every colony will 
be ready for business, with its hive 
full to over-flowing with workers, anx- 
ious for the fray.. Where there are 
acres upon acres of white clover, with 
millions of blossoms, and the electrical 
conditions are favorable for the secre- 
tion of nectar, comb will be built so 
rapidly to store the flood coming in, 
that it will be so delicate as to be al- 
most imperceptible, as it melts away 
in the mouth. When there are millions 
of nectar-bearing blossoms of white 
clover, there is no need for bees to 
roam among other flowers to get 
honey to mix with clover. 

It is evident that white clover honey 
is simply the nectar secreted in the 
blossoms, gathered and evaporated by 
bees. I have eaten the white sage 
honey of California, the orange of 
Florida, yet I have never seen the 
white clover of the North excelled in 
delicacy of flavor—a real ambrosia, fit 
food for gods. 

Basswood Honey. 


This isa fine white honey, with a 
flavor peculiarly its own. In this 
locality, there is little of this honey to 
be had in its purity, as it blooms be- 
fore the close of the white clover, and 
usually lasts only fora day or so. In 
northern latitudes the bloom lasts for 
three weeks, and the trees are very 
plentiful. More honey has been gath- 
ered in one day from this source, than 
from any other. 

About twenty years ago a bee-keeper 
in this vicinity knowing the reputation 
of these trees, erected a monument to 
his memory, by planting them largely, 
and in order to prolong the season of 
bloom, planted both the American and 
His planting was 
a success, as far as the trees are con- 
cerned, for they grew finely, but he 


did not take into consideration the 
difference of soil and climate, and they 
are a partial failure as to honey. In 
this dry, sandy soil, the bloom all 
opens at once, and the bees hold high 
carnival while it lasts, for a day or so. 


Granulated Honey. 


At the National Bee-Convention at 
Detroit, there was on exhibition a 
square block of extracted, granulated, 
basswood honey. I was requested by 
the owner to sample it, and I never 
enjoyed eating any kind of confec- 
tionery as I did this magnificent sweet. 
The honey had been stored in a barrel, 
and, when it was used, it was taken 
out from one side, and a part left 
standing, which drained and hardened. 
A block was cut out from the dry side, 
and how nicely it sliced off. 

Some persons have a mistaken idea, 
with reference to the granulation of 
honey. When it granulates in cold 
weather, as it runs out of the comb, 
they jump to the conclusion that the 
bees have been fed sugar, when it is 
an evidence of its purity. 


Adulteration of Honey. 


‘Good morning: 1 called to see if 
I could buy some bees’ honey. The 
doctor told me not to buy it at the 
store, but to get it where bees were 
kept, as there was so much manufac- 
tured stuff in the market.” 

‘*Come into the honey-house. Now 
what kind of honey do you* want? 
Here is comb honey in sections, and 
there is extracted honey.” 

‘‘The doctor told me to be sure and 
get bees’ honey in the comb, and ren- 
der it out myself.” 
| ‘*Now suppose I take this knife and 
cut off the cells and put it into that tin 
can which I call an extractor, turn the 
crank, and throw out the honey, would 
not that do ?” 

‘*No; the doctor said I must render 
it out myself. What do you charge 
for that white honey ?” 

‘« Twenty-five cents a pound.” 

‘* Twenty-five cents per pound ? 
Why, I bought as nice honey three 
years ago as that for ‘a bit,’ and some 
for ten cents. What has become of 
all the honey? Then there was piles 
of it in the stores ?” 

‘*There has been a failure in the 


honey crop for several years. I want 
tomake a bargain with you. When 


the doctor calls again, find out where 
Ican buy some manufactured honey, 
for there is a man in Ohio who offers 
five hundred dollars for a sample. Tl 
go snooks with you, as the children 
say, and we'll make some money. 
Now my good woman, don’t you sup- 
pose that if comb honey could be 
manufactured, at the price it now 
brings, the stores would be full of it ?” 
Peoria, Ills. 
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VALUE OF COMBS. 
Practicability of Saving them 
for Several Years’ Operation. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. E. MALEY. 

Mr. NewMAN :—I send you the fol- 
lowing article which I found in our 
county paper, and think it worthy a 
place in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
It is as follows : 


It has long been a question with 
bee-keepers whether honey - combs 
could not be used for repeated filling, 
thus saving much time to the busy in- 
sect. A correspondent of the German- 
town Telegraph considers the question 
as completely settled, for he has 
thoroughly tested the experiment in 
his own apiary. He says: A bee- 
hive should contain about 1,800 or 
2,000 cubic inches in the brood-cham- 
ber, which will require 1} pounds of 
comb to fill it (if properly arranged as 
the bees will do), this being a fact as 
every one knows anything can testify. 
It requires at least 25 pounds of liquid, 
sweet or honey as the case may be, to 
make the 1} pounds of comb, which it 
also requires at least 15 days’ time for 
a good colony of ‘bees to gather and 
secrete into wax in order to build the 
combs from, which is to supply the 
brood-chamber. It is also a fact, not 
successfully controverted, that a good 
colony of bees, say 20,000 strong, will 
gather at least 8 or 10 pounds of honey 
in a day if the honey season is a good 
one. We have often had them gather 
double that amount in a day. 


. At first thought, those who think 
but little about the true value of combs 
ean hardly believe that it takes 25 
pounds of honey for the bees to pro- 
duce a pound and a quarter of comb, 
yet this statement is true, and any one 
who can figure will find that bees will 
store at least 100 pounds of nice 
honey in a season in combs given them 
to start with, and not compel them to 
use up the best and most valuable 
honey for making their combs. 

We have often contended, and are 
still of the opinion that the best honey 
is gathered about the time that fruit 
blossoms come out, and especially 
when the white clover and other 
earliest blossoms are in full vigor, 
which is usually the time our bees 
here in the North do their swarming. 


They are too often placed in an 
empty hive or gum to build new combs 
and shift for themselves, or, as it is 
usually called «*luck,” while we are 
very sure the old sinner “luck” has 
for many years been a failure. 

As before stated, the first honey is 
our best, and in order to procure the 














best we must save our combs from 
colonies that may have died, or in 
some other-way left their hive, which 
is done too often by spring dwindling. 
These combs are truly valuable to the 
bee-keeper, and can be turned to good 
account by saving them for another 
year’s operation. Do not melt them 
up for wax, for surely there is but 
little pay in the wax to the producer 
at 20 or 23 cents per pound, while the 
combs in many instances can be 
turned to good account by giving 
them to the bees, which will soon fill 
them with the best of all sweets—that 
of honey—which you can with very 
little expense extract and return the 
combs to the bees for refilling, and 
thus make a saving of at least 100 
pounds of nice extracted honey worth, 
as a rule, 15 cents per pound. 


‘*We know whereof we speak when 
we state that in the year 1882 we took 
from one colony of Cyprian bees 718 
pounds of nicely extracted honey, 
which netted us 20 cents per pound ; 
this we could not have done had we 
not saved our best combs and used 
trem as before stated, saving both time 
and honey in the early part of the 
season, giving the bees the full benefit 
of a splendid honey harvest. Again 
let me say, look well to your bees, and 
they in return will richly repay you for 
all the trouble you may be atin their 
care. Time in bee-keeping may be as 
valuable asin any other calling on earth, 
and he who will heed its demands 
must expect to make slow progress.” 

Auburn, Nebr. 





[We doubt the value of the advice 
to save empty combs for use during 
the succeeding season. It would be 
better to melt them up and use comb 
foundation, especially when the price 
of the latter is so reasonable as it is at 
the present time. The trouble of pre- 
serving combs from the ravages of 
moths would then be averted, which 
to the careless or inexperienced is 
something to think of.—Eb. } 


CANADA. 


The Bee-Men of Norfolk Meet 
: and Valk. 





; Written for the Norfolk Reformer. 


The Norfolk Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion met at Dean’s Hotel, on Sept. 1, 
1888. The Vice-President, L. W. 
Kitchen, opened the meeting. 

Mr. Rider reported very few swarms, 
no light honey, all dark, with an aver- 
age of about 20 pounds of comb honey 
per colony. 
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Mr. Murphy reports no early honey. |}drones. Her primitive power to gov- 
From 10 colonies in the spring he had | ern is manifested over her children. 
extracted 500 pounds, and increased No man can do justice to a child as 
to 15 colonies. a good woman ean. And when she is 

Mr. MeInlay gave his report. He|called toa higher sphere of govern- 
had 115 colonies in the spring, in-| ment, as her latent powers are brought 
creased to 200 colonies, and had 4,500 | into requisition, they develop into an 
pounds of honey. He had worked on | irresistible force and influence. What 
the tiering-up system this season,|woman ever took the military field 
which was generally thought best for|that did not control every soldier 
a year of this kind. heart and hand? It may be admitted 

Mr. Kitchen reported very little|that her force of reasoning and her 
early brood, and no clover honey. He| power of execution may not be equal 
had 6 colonies in the spring, increased | to man caeteris paribus; but her intui- 
to 8, and had taken 140 pounds of| tion of what is proper, armed with her 
honey. own quick manner of reasoning, is not 

R. 8S. Gage reported an average yield |apt to run riot with false premises, 
of honey, but no increase. such as characterizes so often the 

C. W. Culver gave this report:| mental operations of man. Of course 
From 13 colonies in the spring he in-|I only speak here of the best of women, 
creased to 23, and had taken 400|/ and the general run of men in power, 
pounds of honey, gathered from the|and not the woman that has been 
Japanese buckwheat. The winter| crushed by misfortune,perhaps through 
stores are all buckwheat honey this| the bad habits and viciousness of her 
year. parents, husband and brothers or 

Rag-weed, motherwort, and golden- | sons. 
rod were spoken of as good honey| I have no doubt we have some 
plants this year. It was decided to| women in this country, if any one of 
give a special prize of $10 at the Union | them could be made President of the 
Exhibition for the best and neatest| United States, with an able cabinet of 
display of honey and apiarian fixtures, | men, would glorify this country per- 
the largest amount not necessary to|haps more than any President did 
win. since the days of Washington. With 

The next meeting will be held in| sucha President and such a cabinet, 
Delhi, on Dee. 2. their sexes would form hardly a factor 

inning iii cali astnain in the party, except such as exist be- 


tween father and daughter, son and 
‘THE QUEEN. e 


mother, or rather between the bee- 

queen and her workers. The affilia- 

Lessons in Government from the | tion would be close, but exceedingly 
Bee-Hive. 


deferential and respectful, such as 
could not exist with any ruling power 
made up of one sex. 

Nature evidently has made the 
female a ruling power—to rule in love, 
peace, and harmony. The male in all 
departments of animal life is by nature 
selfish, cruel, and exceedingly bellig- 
erent. In this there is no cxception 
in man—and only where he soars over 
his own sex, he is a gentleman, a Chris- 
tian, and a true scholar. 

Austin, Texas. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. P. HACHENBERG, M. D. 

Perhaps there is nothing in nature 
that has excited my admiration more 
than to watch and study the govern- 
ment of a thrifty colony of bees under 
the influence of the queen. The laws 
of political economy as instituted by 
man, surely could not improve it. Did 
nature here give us a representation of 
a governmentas it should be? If so, 
what a reflection on democracy ? 

When in the service as surgeon in 
the United States army in the far —— 
Northwest, I greatly astonished an In-| ,f7_,The Nebraska State Reo-Keepers! Association 
dian chief by telling him that the most | 15+. J. N. HEATER, Sec. 
powerful nation of the world was gov-| kM, sociation will be held ue Owen Sound, Ont. 
erned by a woman. He thought * such | on Jan. 8 and 9, 1559, W. Couse, Sec. 
a nation was no good.” Let me state 
here what I told him, that no King 
ever did as well as Queen Victoria. 
Here comes to our mind what is the| .¢% mhe2ort anual, meeting of the Michign 
nature of that psycological influence | Couney, Room at jackson, Mig OM, eee ary ak 
of woman that is gifted to rule? It the Hurd House, also at the (ommercial House 

; rac (near the Michigan Central depot) at $1.50 and $1.00 

may not suit us men always to accede | jerday. A programme is being prepared and excel- 
this gift to her, but nevertheless she | jent, ersays are alreuds Promina, nd Gnaing it hae 
has it, and it soon would manifest | peesn. in care of the Secretary, who will place 1t 
itself if physically she held the relation | on exhibition and return it as per orders. Please to 


, 2 | come and bring your bee-keeping friends with you. 
to man that working bees doto the! “™"°"™" fp Corrine, bee 
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Convention Notices. 





[2 The twentieth annual convention of the New 
York State Bee-Keepers’ Association will he held 
in the City Mall, Syracuse, N. Y.,on Dec. 11, 12 and 
13, 1888. G. 4. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Dec. 11-13.—New York State, at Syracuse, N.Y. _ 
G. H. Knickerbocker, Sec., Pine Plains, N. Y. 
Dec, 12, 13.—Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
1889. 
Jan. 8, 9.—Ontario, at Owen Sound, Ont. — 
. Couse, Sec., Streetsville, Ont. 


Jan. 9-11.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
J. N. Heater, Sec., Columbus, Nebr. 


May 4.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


t2 In order to huve this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Results of the Season.—R. L. 
‘Tucker, Nevada, Mo., on Dec. 1,1888, writes: 


I commenced the season with 75 colonies, 
having lost 11 last winter. 1 doubled up 
the weak ones in the spring, and obtained 
about 4,000 pounds of choice clover and 
linden honey, of which 600 pounds was put 
in one-pound sections. 1 am now out of the 
bee-business, but Ido not think that 1 will 
get mueh rest untill get back into it again. 





Sugar Syrup Granulating, etc. 
—G. H. Ashby, Albion, N. Y., on Nov. 27, 
1888, writes : 


I have noticed lately a good deal of com- 
plaint about sugar syrup granulating in the 
comb after feeding, and [ think that I can 
see the main trouble. Those giving direc- 
tions for making such syrup invariably say, 
take so many parts of granulated sugar, 
and so many of water. I have not seen the 
kind of water mentioned. Now soft water 
should always be used, and if not more 
than brought to a boil, it will not granulate, 
unless it is made too rich with sugar. I use 
two parts of sugar to one part of water, 
and never had it granulate. If hard water 
is used, acid must be added to correspond 
with the hardness of the water. Any con- 
fectioner can teli one all about it. Some do 
not need these instructions, but I am satis- 
fied by reports that a good many do. 

The honey season was very poor here, 
being about 20 per cent. of an average crop. 
Bees have had but few flights since Sept. 20, 
and gathered nothing since that time, al- 
though there was lots of bloom. It will 
make seven months’ subsistence on less 
than the average amount of stores. All will 
depend upon the weather of early spring. 





Bee-Literature and Bee-Work. 
—Jas. W. Tefft, of Collamer, N. Y., writes 
as follows: 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL comes so 
regularly, and is freighted with the best 
about bees and honey. It is a remarkably 
clean paper, and is doing the bee-keepers of 
the world an inestimable amount of good. 
Its valuable opinions cause us all to think, 
and stimulate self-respect among bee-keep- 
ers. It is noted for the heavy paper on 
which it is printed, the artistic taste dis- 
played in its illustrations, and the typo- 
graphical work in general. ‘To read and 
study it is to acquirea thorough knowledge 
of bee-keeping not readily obtained in any 
other way. lt also illustrates the fact that 





honey producing 
pursuits. 

There are two kinds of men in the world 
—those who care for bee-keeping, and those 
who do not ; the latter class have no sympa- 
thy for the enthusiasm of the former, and 
are at a loss to see how the former can 
think that working in wet weather, on an 
empty stomach, long hours in cramped 
positions, and no end of bodily discomfort 
and hard work, can compensate for a few 
miserable pounds of honey! Nor can a 
true bee-keeper tell, but he simply knows 
that they do. 


is one of the noblest 





Originality in Bee-Keeping.—C. 
D. Battey, Peterboro, N. Y.,on Dec. 3, 1888, 
says: 


I have been a constant reader of the BEE 
JOURNAL fornearly a year, and | find it 
very interesting and instructive, although 
this is my thirtieth year in bee-keeping. I 
commenced when at the age of 8 years, and 
have been constantly in the business ever 
since. I have tried a large number of hives, 
plans, etc., in that time, but [ have dis- 
carded them all, and I use hives and fix- 
tures, and, 1 may say, a etaye | of my own 
ot managing bees. But I have always found 
that the more aman reads and “studies, the 
more perfect will be his own theorizing. I 
have also built a house for wintering bees, 
above the surface of the ground. It is en- 
tirely different from what most bee-men 
advocate, but it was a perfect success last 
winter, and I now have 125 colonies peace- 
fully at rest within-its sawdust walls. 





Spraying Orchard Bloom, etc. 
—Dr. I. W. Warner, Elba, N. Y., on Dec. 3, 
1888, writes : 


1. Will you tell me through the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL what effect, if any, 
spraying an orchard in full bloom with 
Paris green or London purple will have on 
the bees or honey? This has been a poor 
year for the bees and for me. I have 50 
colonies. 2. 1s there much honey stored in 
the State of Maryland ?_ Is the central por- 
tion of the State a good bee-country ? 


{1. The spraying should be done justas the 
blossoms have fallen in May, and before 
the worms have entered the fruit. Then as 
there is nothing to attract the bees, it will 
not be detrimental to them or the honey. 

2. Maryland is a good honey-producing 
locality, but we cannot determine the com- 
parative value of different parts of the 
State. Will Dr. W. G. Phelps, of Calena, 
Md., kindly answer that question in the 
BEE JOURNAL ?—ED.] 





Wintering Bees Out-Doors.—Dr. 
P. W. Schmidt, Ottawa Station, Mich., on 
Nov. 29, 1888, writes : 


About one year ago I had the misfortune 
in the going of the railroad train, to have 
my left arm and a hip bone broken, from 
which I suffer badly yet, by the way of 
rheumatism, asI am 70 years old, and re- 
covery is slow. I have 12 colonies of bees 
well packed on the summer standsin good 
sheds, as 1 think as much of my bees as 
some people think of afine horse. The 
want to be protected as well as a horse. 
did not get much honey this year, and the 
reason is, I am always gone away from 
home amongst the sick and afflicted, so I 
have to trust the bees to an ignorant man, 
and all know that if we have to look 
through another man’s “spec’s,” we can 
see but little. I have had over 20 swarms, 
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but through neglect I lost all but 3 of them. 
I got some honey, but not any to sell—200 
ape that is all 1 obtained. _My bees are 
n good condition, I think. 1 do not be- 
lieve in any other way of wintering. I have 
kept bees all ~ life, but ** out-door winter- 
an bees, well packed in straw,” is my 
motto. 





Meart’s-Ease Honey.—Mr. E. T. 
Flanagan, Belleville, Ills., on Nov. 30, 1888, 
wrote as follows : 


I did not get 100 pounds of honev during 
the summer from 160 strong colonies. In 
the fall they gathered enough to winter on 
from heart’s-ease or smart-weed. The pros- 
pects are excellent fora tip-top crop from 
white clover next season. 





Sneeze-Weed Honey, etc.—Mr. U. 
Stephenson, Gladstone, Lils., on Nov. 28, 
1888, writes : 


My bees did nothing until the fall honey- 
flow. Lam situated near the confluence of 
the Henderson river or creek and the Missis- 
sippi, and fall flowers are abundant, such as 
golden-rod, asters, Spanish-needles aud the 
sneeze-weed (Helenium autumnale),which 
I consider as good, and with me the surest 

roducer of any of the above-named flowers. 
r have often wondered that this honey- 
plant was never mentioned by our modern 
writers. The honey is similar in appear- 
ance to the golden-rod honey, and I have 
had good judges pronounce it flavored with 
golden-rod when [ know there was none in 
it. I thought thatI would call your atten- 
tion to sneeze-wort, or “* sneeze-weed,” as I 
call it. I put 108 colonies into a good, warm, 
dry cellar or cave, on Nov. 26. A great 
many of which were so heavy that I am 
afraid they were too full. 
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For every one who will send us a Club 
of five new subscribers for 1889, before 
next January. All the remaining issues 
of this year free to new subscribers. 


This ATLAS 


contains large scale 
Maps of every coun- 
try and civil division 
upon the face of the 
G'ove. 

It is beautifull 
illustrated with col- 
ored diagrams, that 
show wealth, debt, 
civil condition of 
people, chief pro- 
ductions, manufac- 
tures and commerce, 
religious sects, etc. 
and a superb line of 
engravings of much 
historical interest & 
value, together with 
many new and desi- 
rable features which 
are expressly gotten 
up for this work— 
among which will be 
found a concise His- 
tory of each State. 


Price, in best English cloth binding (size, closed, 
11x14 inches ; opened, 22x14 inches), $4.50. 


To any one sending us, direct 
= to this office, FIVE NEW 
Subscribers for one year, with $5.00, 


(renewals not to vount) we will present 
this beautiful Atlas, by mail, postpaid. 





We have purchased one of them for our own use, 
and regard it as a valuable acquisition to our library. 
It is handsomely bound and contains a fund of-very 
useful knowledge. It contains 192 pages. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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If Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JoURNAL, 


Wuceca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘“‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......... $100 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)........... 125 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 120 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the BEE JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. «One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Prte both. 
The American Bee Journal! . i gs 


and Gleanings in noo-Guliinn. eines 2 
| see pe etl ny ee ie dedbce 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide. . ae 
me aeieeant 
e PUSOTINS .. .cnvcnendsoe 
Canadian Bee Journal.... 
Canadian Honey Producer.. 
The 8 above-named papers.. 


and Cook’s Manual................. 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 
Binder for Am. Bee Journail.. 
Dzierzon’s pee Rock (cloth). . 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture.. 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 
Western World Guide ........ 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’. 
A Year Among the Bees 
Convention Hand-Book 
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ag’ 
History of National Society.. 





International Bee-Convention. 
—The Pamphlet Report of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Convention is now issued, and copies 
have been sent to each member, as well as 
to the Colleges, Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Societies and periodicals devoted to 
the industry. Copies can be obtained at 
this office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a portrait of the 
President. Bound up with the history of 
the International Society, and a full report 
of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents; 4 ounces, $1; 4¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 





Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x4% and 544x514. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000, 


_————_- 





The Date on the wrapper label of 
your paper indicates the end of the month 
to which you have paid. If that is past, 
please send us a dollar to carry the date 
another year ahead. 





Do Not Fail to get up a club and send 
it with your renewal for next year. 





Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 





bers and $3.00. 


for bag and postage. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—We quote : White clover 1-lbs., eos. 4 
2-lbs., 16@17c. Good dark 1- Ibs., 15@'6c.; 2-Iba., 13@ 
14c. Buckwheat I-lbs., 14@15¢.; 2-Ibs., 12@12i¢e. — 
Extracted, 7@9c.. depending upon quasity and style 
of package. Receip ts cagrenains. but demand still 
py Stock is not selling as freely this season as 
a 

KES WAX. —22c. 

Nov. 13. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY. - It is selli fairly well at 18c. for best 
1-lbs.: very fancy lots have sold at 20c, Dark and 
yellow comb sells slowly at 13@16c. Extracted,7¢ 
¥c., according to quality and style of package. The 
stock of best comb honey is light. 

BEESW AX,—22¢. K. A. BURNETT, 

Nov. 22. ier South Water 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONE Y.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lbs., 18@20c.; 
2-lbs.. 16@18c. Good dark 1-] S., 16@18¢.; 2-lbs., 15@ 
16c,; fair 1-lbs., 12}¢@ 14c. Extracted, white, in ‘kegs 
and ‘barrels, R@9e. ; amber in same, 7 
pails and tin, white, 9A 9'4GC. ; in barrels and half- lo 
rels, dark, 6@64c. ‘Market steady and supply y amaple 
tor the moderate demand, but present values have 
a tendency to restrict general consumption. 

BEESW AX.—22@: 


23. 
Oct. 25, A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water &t. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lbs., 15@17c. 
2-lbs., 14@16c. Fair white 1- bs., 14@16c.; 2-lbs.,1 
to 15e. Extracted, white, 734@8c. 

BEESW AX.—23 ane, 

Sep. 17. HURBER, WHYLAND &CO 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 16@17c.; 
2-lbs., 13@14c. Fair white 1- Ibs., 14@15c.; 2-lbs., 11 to 
12c. Buckwheat 1-lbs, 11@12c.; 2-lbs.. 10c. White 
extracted, 8@9c.; buckwheat, 6@7C. Demand good 
for white 1-lbs. and buckwheat 1 and 2 Ibs., of whieh 
the stock is light. Good stock of white 21bs., with 
but little demand. 

BEESW AX.—22 

ILDKET a “BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
Nov. 24. 23 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


AN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY. —white 1-Ib. sections, 12@1236e. 5 ; 2-Ibs., 
12@14c.; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white. C.3 
light amber, 6c.; amber and candied. Sas: or 
comb honey the +; is light ; for extracted itis 
good, and market firm. 

BEESW AX. oan at 18@22c 
Nov. 15. SMITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


DETROIT. 
HONBEY.—Best white 1-lbs., 17@18¢c. Supply is bet- 
ter. Extracted, 8@vc. Sales slow. 
BEES W AX.—22@2z3c. 
Nov. 17. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATL. 
HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@&8c. per Ib. 
Best white comb honey, 16c. Demand sicw. 
BEESW AX.—Demand is good—2vu@22c. per Ib. for 
good to choice veliow, on arrival. 
Novy.42. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—Choice 1-lb. sections, 18¢c.; dark 1-lbs., 
14c.; 2-lbs., l6e.; dark, 13¢. White extracted in 60- 
Ib. cans, 8c.; amber, 7c.; in barrels and kegs, 5@8c. 
Demand good, prices steady, — stock fair. 
BEESW AX.—None in mar 
Sep. 27. HAMBLIN & BEAKSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


NEW YORE. 
HONEY. —We quote : Fancy white 1-Ib. sections, 
1744@18c.; 2-lbs., 14@15¢e. Fair 1-lbs., 144@15'¢c.; 


2-Ibs., 11@1! Ps Extracted ,fancy watts clover. 74@~. 
California wae in 60-1b. cans, light amber ,in 
same cans, c.; amber, 7c. ‘Bue kwheat in keys 
and barrels, | 54%@6. Cuban, in barrels and }¢-barrels, 
65c. per gallon. 

Sep.26. F.G.8TROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


BOY TON 
HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover 1-pounds, 
17@18c.; best 2-lbs.. 16@17¢. Extracted. 8@9c. The 
receipts are very light, and honey sells fairly well. 


Nov.12. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


KANSAB8 CITY. 

HONEY.—White 1-lbs., [7¢.; fair, 14c.; California 
white 1-Ibs., 17¢.; 2-Ibs., 15¢. “Extracted white Cali- 
fornia, 7c.; amber. 7c. 

BEESWAX.—None in the market. 

Nov. 22. CLEMONS, CLUON & OO., cor 4th & Walnut. 





8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—We quote ; Extracted in barrels, 5@6c. 
according to quality; in cans, 7@&8c. Comb, 1244@1 5c, 
Prices firmer on account of scarcity, though the 
demand is not great. 

BEEBSW AX.—2 Ic. for crime. 

Oct. 17. D.G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 
8AN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 64 cents; 
light amber, 6@6'¢c. ; amber, Siéc. Comb, white 1- 
Ibs , 18@14c.; 2-Ibs.,13e. Light amber 1-lbs., 17@13c.; 
2-1bs., 11@12¢. Demand very active for extracted, 
and fair for comb Sener 

BEESW AX.—20@2 
Nov. 6. BC HACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis 8t. 
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Advertisements. 


Pe al eal in A il A tet el a el i ll ee 


TAKE NOTICE. 


} EFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, 
write for prices on One-Piece All-White Bass- 
wood SKCTIONS, planed on two sides, making them 
the finest Sections made. §2@~ Other SUPPLIES to 
correspond. Address, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
47A26t NEW LONDON, Waupaca Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





To Every Lover of Good Reading : 


DEAR FRIEND :—Mr. will C. Turner, the well 
known Publisher and Managing Editor of the 
City AND CouNTRY, that excellent 16-page 
monthly magazine published at Columbus, O., 
has recently made an offer in connection with 
his publication which should certainly be ac- 
cepted by you. Crry AND COUNTRY has been 
regularly published at the rate of $1.00 per 
year, for the past seven years. Mr. Turner 
is anxious to increase his already large circu- 
lation within the next three months to 50,000 
regular subscribers more, 


To accomplish this purpose, believing that 
every subscriber will, at the expiration of 
their subscription, renew, he has devised the 
following plan : 


Every person desiring to become a rubscri- 
ber to CITY AND COUNTRY, which, by the way, 
contains each year four to five continued stories, 
thirty to forty illuatrations in each issue, and a 
large amount of interesting reading—especially 
80 to the ladies—is requested to carefully and 
plainly write out two complete copies of this 
letter, and sign your name at the bottom after 
the word “ Per’’——. These copies must then 
be mailed by you to two of your friends or 
acquaintances in some other town or locality, 
who are thereby requested todo just as you 
have done, viz: Write two copies and send to 
two of their friends, and so the work will go 
onandon. After mailing the two copies, the 
original letter which you copy from, together 
with aslip of writing paper, cut the size of a 
postal card, with your address plainly written 
on one side, and the addresses of the twoto 
whom you bave sent the copies on the other 
side, and 25 cents in silver or postage stamps 
must be enclosed in a letter and mailed to 
Will C. Turner, Columbus, O. On the receipt 
of these you will be placed on the subscrip- 
tion list for one year, the copy for the present 
month will be promptly mailed, and also, 
which is the greatest reason why you should 
accept this offer, five complete novels in pam- 
phiet form wil! be sent you by mail, postpaid, 
which would regularly cost one dollar each if 
bound in cloth. Do not let the opportunity 
pass, as Mr. Turner only proposes to let this 
offer stand forashorttime. True, it requires 
some time and work to copy all this twice, 
but you will be most handsomely rewarded 
tor it. 


(Signed,] WILL C. TURNER. 


Per 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


FOR SALE. 


Ww* have a Large Quantity of CHOICE 

EXTRACTED HONEY for Sale,in 
kegs holding about 220 pounds each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 10 cents 
per pound for the WHITE, and 9 cents per 
pound for the AMBER COLORED. Orders are 
Solicited. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 








1859. 1889. 


LANGSTROTH 
REVISED. 


The Progress of 30 Years. 


This Book will be out during 
The Molidays. 

It makes an entirely new work, 
and all who have read the former edi- 
tions want this revision. 

550 Pages—i6 Plates. 


Portraits of the World’s Leading Bee-Writers, 


Numerous New Engravings. 


Nearly Five Hundred Copies of 
this book have been ordered before the 
first copy is out of the binders’ hands. 

Rar Price, $2.00. 
Quantities. Address, 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
50Atf HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Discount on 
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DEALERS IN 


{ Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
| INCLUDING 


(0 | Honey and Wax Extractors, 
\ Comb Foundation—all styles, 
Bee Hives—nailed and flat, 
Sections, Crates and Frames, 
Kegs and Pails for Honey, 
Seeds for Loney Plants, 
Smokers, Veils, etc. 
— ie 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
free upon application. 
<< 
923 & 925 West Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
? 


HONEY 


VW 7E are now ready to receive shipments of 
HONEY, and would be pleased to open 
correspondence. Liberal advances made on 
consignments. Let us hear from you, as we 
can render prompt returns at the top market 
values. Reference on file with the American 
Bee Journal. S. T. FISH & CO., 
33A20t 189 So. Water St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


ON HIVES. 


In order to keep our Hive-Factory 
running during the dull season, we 
will make a DISCOUNT of 10 PER 
CENT on all orders for Hives, Cases, | 
Frames, Shipping - Crates, and Bee-| 
Feeders, received before Jan. 1, 1889. | 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Mention the American Bee Journal. | 




















MOISTURE, 


[*® you would know the effects of moisture 
in bee-cellars, how injury to the bees from 
its presence may be avoided, or how to have 
dry cellars, read the November Number of 
the Bre-KerPers’ REVIEW. It gives upon 
these points the views and experiences of Jas. 
Heddon, H. R. Boardman, Dr. C. C. Miller, J. 
H. Martin, Eugene Secor, 0. O. Poppleton, R, 
L. Taylor, Prof. A. J. Cook, and 8. Corneil.— 
Besides this, there are the usual lively, wide- 
awake, pointed editorials upon current topics; 
also appropriate extracts pertaining to the 
special topic under discussion. The Dec. No. 
will discuss “‘ Sections and their Adjustment 
on the Hives.” 

Price of the Review, 50 cents a year. Sam- 
ples free. Back Numbers can be furnished. 

The REVIEW and “THE PRODUCTION OF 
Coms Howey,” for 65 cts. 


Address, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
48Etf 613 Wood 8St., FLINT, MICHIGAN, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Free. ONE YEAR. Free. 


E have made arrangements with the 

publishers of the COTTAGE HEARTH, 
of Boston, Mass., to offer the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL as a free premium, with their 
Magazine for the year 1889, and we now give 
to all our readers the benefit of this arrange- 
ment. 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH 


Is a well-known Family Magazine now in its 
14th year, and is a favorite wherever it has 
been introduced. It bas each month Music, 
Floral and Health Departments, Latest Fancy 
Work, Sabbath Reading, Demorest’s Patterns, 
Approved Receipts, Household Hints, and 
Prize Puzzles for Children. 

This beautifully illustrated Monthly 
is a large 34-page, elegantly printed Magazine, 
and has attained a large circulation solely on 
its merits as a family magazine. Its 


Price, $1.50 per Year, 


is very low for such adesirable home maga- 
zine, but we will send both The Cottage 
Hearth and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
to any one who sends us $1.50—just the price 
of one of these standard publications. 

“t= Sample Copies sent free on application 
to F. P. Shumway, Jr., Boston, Mass. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 








We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FLORAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Beautiful monthly magazine, especially 
designed for amateur cultivators, will be 
sent a whole year, on trial, for only 20c. in sil- 
ver or stamps. Mention this paper in replying. 


INSTRUCTOR PUB. CO., Ainsworth, Iowa. 
49 A3t 











Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another colump. 


WANTED Srerzutere, 
VERSEERS ut home or w travel. We wis 
ww employ a reliavle person in your county 
w tack up advertisements and show cards of 
Electric Goods, Advertisements to be tacked up every where 
on trees, feuces and turnpikes, in conspicuous places, 
in town and country in all parts of the United States. 
Steady employment; wages $%.50 day ; expenses 
advanced; *o talking required. Local work for all or part 








of the time. ‘ADDRESS WITH STAMP 


oO tition CINCINNATE OHIO 
Breda ATTENTION PAID TO POSTAL CARDS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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